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“ That it is the RIGHT of the suject to petition the king. . 
ud claims demand, and insist upon, all and singular the premises ’ 


. And they” (the people of England) 
’ (the right of petitioning being only a 


part), * as thes undoubted rights and liberties ; and that no declarations, judgments, doings, or proceedings, 
« tothe prejudice of the people in any of the said premises, ought im any wise to be drawh hereafter inte 


« goasequence or example.” Bitt or Ries. 
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73) 
To rHe FREEHOLDERS AND OTHER InuHa- 
BITANTS OF FiaMPSHIRE. 

GenTLEMEN, 

It is with great pleasure, and with. some 
degree of pride, that. I bave seen, in -the 
public papers, a notification, « that, .on 
Wednesday, the 2d of November, a meeting 
of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, Frechold- 


ers and other lubabitants of this county, is 


y be held at the city of Winchester, for the 
urpose of taking into consideration the 


propriety of a petition to the king, for an 


Jaguiry into the causes of the Convention, 
tely entered into by our generals in Por- 
gal, That this. meeting. will be well at- 
ned asto numbers, and that there will 

: present gentlemen able and,. willing to 
ont out what opght to be done, there can 
be no doubt; .but, as it appears to me, that 
few previons remarks, with respect to the 
jects of the meeting, may tend towards 
producing unanimity, and thereby, adding 
orce to the decision, I beg leave to offer you 
hy sentiments apon the subject. 

Gentlemen, the sorrow and indignation 
t the Convention in Portugal have been, 
dare, more general than any feeling ever 
bas been known, to be in this country, with- 
n the memory. of the oldest man: living, 
th the sole exception, perhaps, of the 
brow which was felt at the death of; lonb 
‘tLsoN, That this.sorrow. and indignation 
ere not founded in reason no one: has_at- 
‘“inpied to shew. Us, There have been. at- 


empty 


the tragpaction,..tu, shift. the. blame from 


7.0 the others; .these have: been, at 
de to make ke usbeleve et 


a 





those who are invested with the care and 
superintendance of our rights and interests ; 
if our feelings are:to be stifled; if we have 

pot the right, or, which is the same thing, 
if we are deterred from exercising the right, 
of demanding justzce to be done upon those 


who have been the cause of what we come. 


plain of , if this be the case, there is nothing 
in our situation which distinguishes mM from 
that of slaves. For, Gentlemen, . what is 
ihe great characteristic of slavery? It is 
this; that though the slave feel loss and vex, 
ation, he dares not openly complain, We 
are in the daily habit of speaking, of _Buo- 
naparte as a despot, and of the people of 
France.as his slaves; and, in so doing, we 
are not, Iam convinced, guilty of injustice, 
But, what are the proofs, which we possess, 
or pretend to possess, of the despotism of 
paanspare and of the slavery of the French 
people? What are these proofs ?, For, if 


we assert, without proof wherewith to sup- 


port our assertions, we aré guilty of talse- 
hood ; and falsehood, is. not, Jess falsehood, 
merely because it is uttered arainst-anenemy, 
What are these proofs, then ?,. Not that he 
has no parliament, for he. bas a legislative 
assembly as well as we; not that, in his 
legislative assembly, his. ministers ave als 
ways a decided majority, for, you know 
well, that our. king’s. ministers have. the 
same; not that be can do what he pleases 
with his ary, appointing, promoting, and 
cashiering the officers at -his, pleasure, for, 

you know, that eur king has precisely 
the same ‘power, and..that, when, upon 


a late. oceasion, an+ waa was, wade 


to abridge that power, 
— matized: as, an attack, 


=| of , France, are. prt Brett ; tbe. ; 
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075) 
this, that they dare not vo to their sovereign 
with complaints; and, the only proof thai 
we possess of this fact, is. that they do not 
goto him with complaints. If, therefore, 
we do not complain to the king, when it is 
notorious to the world, that we have -so 
bitterly complained to one another, wiil not 
that world conclude, that we dare not com- 
plain ; and, upon the same ground that we 
call the French people slaves, will not the 
world j*stly impute slavery to us? No 
mitter what bethe cause, by which we are 
res ned trom complaining ; whether it be 
the bavcnet in the hands of a soldier, or the 
means 0: corruption in the hands of a mi- 
nister; whether it be the dread of death 
from the hands of the executioner or from 
the cravings of hunger. The cause matters 
pot, so thatthe effect be the same; so that 
we are slaves, it matters not whether we 
are held in slavery by the force of steel or 
by that of gold. 

Those who wish to prevent the people 
from petitioning the king upon this occa- 
sion, tell us, that we are not competent 
judges of the matter, upon which we have 
token it upon us to decide. That we are 
not all soldiers is certain, and that very few 
of us, comperatively speaking, would be 
able to conduct battles and sieges is obvious ; 
but, all of us, who are not absolute ideots, 
know, that when an army is sent abroad at 
a vastexpence, the people who pay that ex- 
pence, havea right to expect some services 
from that army; we know, that when one 
army is double the force of another, and 
when the Jatter has been beaten by a third 
part of the force of the former, that it is 
reasonable to expect, that the weaker army 
onght, very soon, to become captives to the 
stronger. There does not require any mi- 
litary science to enable us to speak with 
confidence as to these points. If we must 
be generals, or admirals, in order to be able 
to form correct opinions, in every case re- 
lating to military and naval affairs, it is 
plain, that we must, in future, hold our 
tongues ; and that we have nothing to do 
with such affairs, but to pay the expences 
attending them. Upon the same principle, 
we Could never, with propriety, complain of 
any measure of the government, however 
disgracefu! or oppressive it might be. If a 
treaty were male giving up the Isle of Wight 
to France, we might be told to hold our 
peace, seeing that we are not plenipoten- 
tiaries and secretaries of state ; the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer might, upon the same 
principle, bid us be silent upon the subject 
of taxation; and so on, till we were re- 
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and drawers of water, In the present w 
those who do pretend to understand m' h 
affairs have not attempted to defend «1, 
transaction of which we complain; whils 
some of those persons, who are most scr. 
in Opposition to our petitioning the ‘Yoeiy 
have asserted, that one of the cenera’. +... 
tesied against the Convention. Bui il 
are their opinions tous? We is sop, ay 
that the thing appears fo us to be matter fos 
complaint. That is all that is required ne 
justify our complaining ; unless we be ¢ ns 
tent to see and hear only through the eyes 


and ears of those, who appear to think ro 
they have a right to treat us as their slaves, 
merely because they wallow in luxury upoy 
the fruit of our labour. When, but a very 
few months ago, it was thought useful to 
those in power to obtain addresses to the 
king in pratse of his speech about Spain and 
Portugal, and of the military measures be 
intended to adopt with regard to those coun. 


| tries; then you were not thought to be 





| 


duced te the staie of mere hewers of wood | 


quite so unfit judges of matters of this sort; 


| then you were called upon to give your opi- 


nions of measures even before they hid 
been put into execution. And now, bythe 
very same persons, who then so called upon 
you, you are told that military operations 
and making Conventions are matters above 
your capacity. Sothat, though you are very 
good judges as long as you are disposed to 
praise, you are not fit to judge at all, when 
you are disposed to condemn; and, in short, 
you are to be well-broken dogs in the service 
of the ministers of the day, at whose com- 
mand you are to dash on, come in, stan¢, 
back, give tongue, run mute, creep, cringe, 
or lie; dead as a stone, at their feet. his 
expedition to Portugal, the intention 0 
undertaking which you were, by the agents 
of the ministers, called upon to praise, 5% 
cost Eacland as much as the whole amout 
of one year’s poor-rates ; that it has cone 
harm to England instead of good no mao has 
the assurance to deny; and yet you are '0% 
that you ought not to call for inquiry 1" 
the conduct of those who have ¢@used a 
this injury, because you are not compel 
judges of the matter. ‘This insolence ™) 
show you in what contempt you are held D 
the persons to whom I have so frequen") 
alluded ; and, if you now suffer yourse® 
to be bullied or wheedled into silence, 
will convince the world that you are worl) 
of that contempt. - 

But, there is another objection phe 
petit oning the king, at this time, ™ i 
objection is worthy of your particular be 
tice, and,, I trust you will think, of J 
marked reprobation, It is tis: 
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“ce the promulgation of the king’s answer 
» the city of London, any further petitions 
or inquiry are unnecessary, seeing that 
»therein declared his intention to institute 
» inquiry, after which further petitions, 
sides being useless, may seem to imply a 
gudt of his sincerity. Gentlemen, the 
hetition of the city of London was express- 
‘in terms as humble as it is possible for 
yoy description of human creatures to make 
eof towards any earthly being ; and the 
yswer they received contained as sharp a re- 
skeas any king of England ever gave to 
js subjects. The king told them, that it 
4s “inconsistent with the principles of 
‘British justice to pronounce judgment 

without previous investigation ;"’ and that, 

the interposition of the city of London 
‘could not be necessary for inducing him 
‘to direct due inquiry to be made.” 
ow, Gentlemen, there was no judgment 
pronounced on any one by the petition ofthe 
poor cringing Londoners. They only pray- 
ithat an inguiry might be ordered ; they 
aid, what the whole nation had said, that 
he Convention was disgraceful and injurious 
othe country ; they expressed their sorrow 
hat so many English lives and so much 
English money should have been Jost and 
\pended in vain; and they humbly im- 
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pored the king to institute an inquiry into 


the cause Of such a calamity, and to bring 
he offenders to justice ; but, they judged 
0 one; they marked out no one for 
punishment; they pretended not to say, 
vhether the blame lay with the ministers 
rihe generals ; they, with the rest of the 
ation, were convinced that blame lay some- 
Where, and they prayed, “in a most humble 
yle, that an inquiry might take place. 
Vas there, in this, Gentlemen, any thing 
“ consistent with ehe principles of British 
utice?” Why, is not this the mode of 
voceeding in all our courts? The man, 
M4o thinks himself aggrieved by another 
in, comes into court, in his own persun 
bt by his attorney, and demangs that the 
‘edged offender be put upon his trial. The 
‘mand cannot be refused ; it often hap- 
pcos, that the party accused is found to be 
anocent 5 but, no one attempts to say, that 
€ demand is inconsistent with the prin- 
‘pies of British justice ; no jadge, when 


PPplied to for a warrant, 4 writ, am attache 
omy or Citation, ever tells the plaintiff 
St Ne Is Come to ** pronounce judgment.” 


hen any of us apply for a warrant or 
“nmons against a thief, or a poacher, we 
guilty of 
“ving or poaching; yet, the justices ne- 
*T send us away with the rebuke, that we 
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are “‘ pronouncing judgment without previ- 
** ous investigation.” It would be an in- 
sult to your understandings to pursue the 
illustration ; for there is not a man of you, 
who will not clearly perceive, that the ap- 
plication of the poor humble citizens af 
London was strictly consistent, not only 
with the principles of British justice, but, 
as nearly as the case would permit, with 
the forms of legal proceedings. As to 
the necessity of this application, the king 
alluded to the trial of General Whitelocke, 
andteld the poor citizens, that he should 
have hoped, that his conduct in that case 
would have convinced them, that their ine 
terposition was not necessary to induce him 
to institute inquiry in ¢hiscase. But, Gene 
tlemen, pray mark the distinction. In both 
cases the transaction was reprobated by the 
nation at large; in both cases the NATION 
complained of disgrace and inquiry ; but, 
not so with the MINISTRY, who, in the 
former case, gave, at once, evident signs 
of their agreement in feeling and opinion 
with the nation: whereas, in the latter 
case, they gave signs as evident, that they 
disagreed in feeling and opinion with the 
nation, and that, though might not 
openly justify the Convention, their inten- 
tion was notto put upon their trial any of 
the persons, who had framed or ratified it. 
Upon the arrival of the intelligence, or, at 
least, when the intelligence could no longer 
be kept from the public, they made a short 
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and equivocal com: unication of it to the 


they caused the guns of 


Mayor of London : 


the Park and Tower to be fired, whic, 





as you well know, is the token of joyful 
tidings; they caused an illumination to be 
made at all the offices and buildings under 
their controul; they put us to the expence 
of candles, coloured lamps, and flambeaux, 
for the celebration of the event; and, in 
short, they did, upon this occasion, exhibit 
all those marks of joy that were by them ex- 
hibited at the intelligence of the batile of 
Trafalgar, Well, then, Gentlemen, what 
similarity is there in the two cases? and, 
why were the poor citizens of London to be 
rebuked, because they seemed to suspect, 
that Wellesley and his associates would not 
be brought te trial, without a direct applic 
cation of the people to the king? Were 
they, because Whitelocke was tried “or an 
act which the ministers openly lamented, ta 
conclude that Wellesley would be tried for 
an act at which these same ministers open/y 
rejoiced ? Poor creatures, how is it possible, 
that they could. have drawn such a conclu- 
sion? There were, moreover, Gentlemen, 


othgr circumstances to jastify this imterpost- 
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tion on the part of the people. _Whitelocke not been given to us. If we approve os 
had the misfortune to commit his disgraceful | what they did, it is our duty to do the seca 
act at a time when the ministry was com- | or else, upon all other occasions. the)... 


posed of a new set of men, of men who | nation isto look upon itself as bei a 


were the political enemies of those who sent | sented by the city of London ; vet So, | 
him out on his command; and the citizens | and one answer will do for the whole» | ps. 
of London, slavish as they have been for | don will be the only part of the Ratins 
many many long and disgraceful years, had | whom any king or any minister, will ha. 
had opportunities enough of perceiving, | to manage; and the country at arse «) 
that circumstances of this sort are not with- | the land and all its owners and all its cujp,. 
out their influence. They knew, besides, | vators, are, at once, sunk into complete 
that the Convention-making generals were | insignificance. Notso, however, think the 
not only appointed by the present ministry, | government agents, when they call fi 
who, of course, were their political friends, | praises of the ministry. Then, as in the 
but that one of them, be who led the way | late instance, the more addresses the better 
in the transaction that has filled us with | The city of London began last summer, and 
indignation, was one of the ministry, one of | they had their answer; but, the addres ing 
his brothers another of the ministry, and | did not stop there. The counties and 
that his family had, at least, twelve fast | cities and boreuchs, down to the borovehs 
friends in the parliament. ‘These were cir- | of ten men, followed the example, No. 
cumstances calculated to have great weight ; | body told them that it was n»necessary to 
and when the citizens of London perceived, | proceed; but, on the contrary, they were 
that the ministers, in the Gazette Extraor- | urged on, till there was not a single spot 
dinary, in which they gave us an account of | Jeft, from which an address of praise lad 
the transactions in Portugal, published the | not been extracted. Besides, Gentlemer 
Armistice, which was negociated and signed | do you perceive, in the answer of the king 
by Wellesley, in the French language only; | to the citizens of London, any assurance 
when they perceived this, must they not | that he will cause an inquiry to be instituted? 
have been convinced, that it was the resola- | The words are these: ‘‘ I should have hoped, 
tion of the ministers to screen this general, | ‘* that recent occurrences would have con 
at any rate, and that to screen him would be | * vinced you, that [am at all times readyto 
impossible, if either of the others were put | ‘* institute inguiries on occasions in whicd 
upon their trial? Alust not this have been | ‘* the character of the country or the honovt 
evident to every man of common sense? | ‘ of my arms is concerned, and that the 
Well, then, in this state of things, what | « terposition of the city of London coud 
do the citizens of London do?) Why, they | ‘ not be necessary for indacing m? tod 
meet, and determine to apneal to the king ; | ** rect due inquiry to be made into a trans 
they say, we see that the ministers are dise | “* tion which has disappointed the hopes nd 
posed to withhold satisfaction from us for | * expectations of the ation.” Now, © 
this great injury and disgrace, and therefore, | tlemen, this is, you perceive, by no meens 
as to the prime source of justice, we will | a positive assurance that any inquiry si 
apply to the king himself. They do this in | take place; and, supposing it to amount © 
language theemost humble ; their prayer is | that, the word due, carefully qualitying | 
termed an unnecessary interposition ; they | word inguiry, leaves, I think, little room (0 
are accused of acting inconsistently with the | doubt, that the inquiry, if any, 1s not likely 
principles of British justice; and they are | to be of thar vigorous kind, which it 1s te 
charged with pronouncing judgment previous | wish of the nation to see take place. —lie 
to investigation, at the very moment when | answer implies, that the king has been 2 
they pray for an investigation, | all times ready to institute inquiries of 
Now, Gentlemen, can you discover any | sort in contemplation. There wes 4 cnn 
thing in this transaction which ought to pre- {| vention at the Helder, by which eight t yi 
vent us from petitioning the king for in- | sand French sailors were released oul of : 
qguiry? We have all the original inducements prisons to ge and fight against us; °"" 
that the citizens of London hac ; but, we any inquiry did take place upon that oe 
are told, that, at any rate, the king has now sion, an occasion in which the chara ter’ 
declared that he will institute an inquiry, | the country and its arms was certalnly °") 
and that, therefore, to petition for that pur- | cerned, it was of so secret and quiet 4 kine 
pose now, would, besides being useless, | that the people never even heard of oe 
seem to imply a doubt of his sincerity, I take it, that this is not the sort of ing’) 
Gentlemen, this doctrine is quite new. The | which we now wish for. Besides, doesit e°"" 
anges Bee so the citizens of London has ly encourage us to rely upon the advice ust 
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ting will now receive, that we see, at 
; + came | ievee, where the Londuners 
yuked, Sir Arihur Wellesley the first 
‘ist of Persons ATU C10 usly received ft y 
thar we see that same ceneral who 

ie yistice, Unmediately after his 
froa) court, set off tor lreland to re- 
his place an 1 functions as a minister of 
n, aud the chief minister, too, to 


rtof the kingdom; that we see Sir 
Burrard, Sir Charles Cotton, Col, 
anc all those who must necessarily 
iter:ial witnesses, ‘* left to keep the 
eat Lisbon"; do we, from these well 
jacts, derive any great encourage- 
srely, to rest satisfied, to hold our 
ws and remain quiet, in the assurance, 
the king will 9e advised to institute such 
iry as is likely to obtain us justice ? 
Geitlemen, isit probable, is there the 
st probability, that those ministers, 
made public rejoicings at the inteiligence 


Convention, will advise the king to 
ed to the prose ution of those, who 


the authors, or the cause, of that Con- 
1? You cannot believe, that this is 
ivle; you can hardly believe that it is 


sible; theanswer to the citizens of nina 


we UY) 


Jone must convince you of the contrary 
aerefore, if you wish to see justice 
ipon the authors of the Convention, 
ulled upon to endeavour, by a reso- 
exercise of your right of petitioning 
king, to indace him to listen to his peo- 
ud to reject the advice which is so 
to be offered to him by his ministeis. 
iemen; it is our lot to livein times, 


hea we are daily called upon ‘* to spend 


taSt sislacil ng, and to shed our last drop 

rd, for the preservation of the consti- 
};” and, though this would be going 
ir, it being difficult to form an idea of 


; 


hie — eet sa : . 
y thing muck worse than begyary followed 


rT! 


Mermination, we should, I trust, . if 
saly, be ready to encounter the literal 


rmance; but, then, we ouglit to be 
ert un that we have this constitution 


Len the bigotted and besoite d tyrant. JAMES 


driven, trom the throne of kngland, 
ihe had surrounded with peculators 
ves, the nation, when they declared 
ther king should take his place, first 
red what were their own rights, and, 
4° these rights, was that of petitioning 
ug. Vhis declaration, which makes 
ct an act ef parliament, contains the 


T of what we call the constitution. 


Y Han; every individual person, in what- 
sel a . - . . 
‘OK Or situation of life, bas, according 

onstitution ef England, an unques- 


4 right to lay before the king a repre- 


te 


sentation of what he or she deems to bea 
wrong, whether public or private. It is for 
petitioner, or petitioners, @/one to judge 
oF the necessity, or propricty, ol DC= 
titioning. ‘There exists no where a right 
to punish them for petitioning. ‘Lhe 
right is absolute, and the people are to be 


“ak 


the judges as to the time and the occa- 
sion of exercising it. Such, as far as relates 
to our present purpose, is the constitution of 
England, that constitution to preserve which 


we are called upon to spr nd 


and to shed our last drop of blood.-—— 
But, what do we now hear, from those, 
too, who are the most Joud jn calling upon 


> 1} 
our last shilling 


us for such terrible sacrifices? What do 
they now tell us; ‘* That the citizens of 
** London sneaked out of the presence of 
Se their sovereign, WW hose dignity had re- 
‘* proved their indecency and rebuked their 


“ presumption, aud became a_ laughing 


** stock.” Well, we really deserve this lan- 
guage. We have so long submitted to be the 


tools, the sport, the slaves, of the minister of 


the day, that there is no insult which we do not 
merit at their hands, or the hands of their 
underlings. Then, again, we are asked: 
‘* do the P ‘ople believe that their old king 


“is wanting in justice and integrity so 
** much, as to require a lecture upon both, 
‘ from every Burgh, City, and county in 
‘* the kingdom >” You willobserve, Gen- 


tlemen, that when the object was to obtain 
addresses of praise, these same people had 
no objection to a lecture from every Burgh, 
City, und County in the Kingdom. hat, 
M hat is now become of this bo isted right of 
petition, if it be proper to reprove and re- 
buke the petiuioner, and to treat his petition 
as a presumptuous lecture ? A petition 
from the very meaning of the werd, must 
contain @ prayer that something may he done ; 
a petitic m tothe king must necessarily cone 
tain an expression of the petitioner's desire 
that the king will do sumething ; and, there 
fore, if to express such a desire be in lecent 
and presumptaots ; if to express such a 
desire be to insinuate that the king 1s want- 
ing in justice and integrity, it is evident, 
that there can be no petition free from the 
charge of such insinuation ; and, of course, 
that the right of petitioning the king, as 
laid. down and secured in the BILL oF 
RiGuTs, is, in fact, a right to remind the 
king of his want of justice and integrity, 
The truth is, that a right, in one man, ime 
plies the power of doing, without risk to 
person or property or character, certain acte 
which may be disagreealle to some othes 
map; and a bill, or declaration, of cights 


would have been downright stupid suis 
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sheer nonsense ; 


; mere sham; unless* the 
framers of it had 


supposed cases, in which 
the king mighi di/fer in opinion and views 
from the people; for, it is manifest, that 
unless such difference arise, the regAfs can 
never be brought into exercise. But, the 
opposers of petitic uns upon the present Oc- 
casion, whose arg will, d, ap- 
ply to all other occasions, would fain have us 
believe, that we have the right on/y when we 
do not want to make use of it; and yet, to 
preserve the conastitut’ of which the 
right of petition is a principal feature, these 
Same persons cal] upon us to spend our last 
shilling and to shed the last drop of blood; 
aye, the last drop of our blood for rights, 
which according to their doetrine, we are 
never to exercise ! 

Gentlemen, (vfore the answer was given 
to the city of London, there was but one 
object in petitioning the king; namely, to 
obtain a full and impartial developement of 
ail the causes that ledto the Convention in 
Portugal, and to produce the punishment due 
to its real authors. Now, there is this object, 
and, in addition, the more important object 
of asserting one of our principal rights; of 
convincing the ministry and the world, that 
we have not entirely given up all pretensions 
to the enjoyment of those political liberties, 
for the recovery and preservation of which 
our fathers wrote and fought with such ad- 
mirable ability, perseverance, and courage. 
We are told ‘‘ not to forget the feelings of 
§* our o/d and venerable king.” We do not; 
but, neither do we forget our own feelings, 
our own sacrifices, losses, and sufferings, 
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and the hardships, which, by the deeds of | 


which we complain, will be entailed upon 
our children’s children. If we have had 
** forty-eight years of experiénce”’ of the 
king, the king has had forty-eight years ex- 
perience of us; and never did king, meet 
with subjects more gewerous, dutiful and 
patient. In what instance have we been re- 
fractory or niggardly? Has not our submmis- 
siveness been unbounded? Have we not 
poured out our all at his feet? And, shall 
we now be reproved and rebuked because 
we pray, that he will be pleased to order an 
inquiry into the conduct of those, who, in 
our opinion, haye with the treasure and the 
blood of the country, purchased its lasting 
injury and disgrace? Expedition after ex- 

ition is fitted out; expence after expence 
is incurred; the treasury of the nation is 
thrown open, and her sons are shipped off 
in thousands; battles are won, rejvicings 
are heard ;* and, at every close, comes a 
dismal account of failure. All is in vain: 
We pay and hunger and Jabour and arm and 
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fight, but the conclusion always js, that we 



































have gained nothing solid, while he, who oo 
has sworn our destruction, keeps on his firm <a 
and steady pace of encroachment and of eat 
conquest. rents 
_In this way have we been proceeding foe Laing 
fifteen long and disgraceful years. The rupted 
country 1s NQt so destitute of men of ds. made! 
cernment as for these things, together with qisorat 
their causes and their necessary consequen- ety 
ces, not to be clearly perceived: but, will p 
enormous, so overbearing, are become the hope J 
powers of seduction and corruption, and s 
completely have even good men been divided 

by faction, alarmed by craft, and awed 4) Botley 
menaces of ruin, that at last, pubiic spirit, os 
though not quite extinguished, exists only ii MB) 
latent sparks in the bosoms of individuals, te 
and is as useless as the fire in the flint buried * + 
under ground. Many are the occasioas, elie 
even within these few years, when a spirit « Kan 
worthy of Englishmen has made its appear » ein 
ance; but, the moment it began to be per- And 
ceived, forth has issued the demons of factioa, t sae 
with all their train of insinuations, calum Ont ; 
nies, lies, and hypocrisy, ‘till, in a short wert 
time, followed confusion, strife, and, finely, THOM 





that, in which alone the guilty could hope 
for impunity, the division of good mn. | hess W: 
would fain hope, Gentlemen, though | am 


aware that it is too sanguine a hope to et 
tertain, that, upon the present occasion, 

















attempt will be made to render your fees 
| of indignation at this national injury suo The 
vient to the views of faction ; for, much W.ork, 
I desire you to add your voice to that o Mth 
others who have called for an inquiry, | the 4 
would infinitely rather see you mute, 1" very 
behold you the tools of selfish and ambit! 
men. It is not against the ministry (ht ‘ Masot 
have to petition ; it is not for the purpoe® | 
putting one ministry out and another 10, 18 Sir, 
we are about to meet ; it is for the por) pumen 
of obtaining justice for a great naucn eflorts 
wrosg and of securing ourselves and rs persuar 
children against that ruin, which, from We and at 
prevalent incapacity, or perfidy, of pels Kind, 
entrusted with our affairs, now so Ww! succees 
threatens us. What is it to me, oF wars ne 
my neighbours, who enjoy the honov'’ where 
the emoluments of office, so that we *° “ the 
ably and faithfully served? What 20" res. 
what a contemptible thing, mast that ® wngies 
be, who, having no selfish views, ™ Sates 
himself the tool of a party; g've iP ; rie o 
understanding to others; sees oslo ps n 
eyes and hears with their ears; volu at Mei 
abandons truth, impartiality, and Sas on 
ot, at best, exchanges them for the : . “ 






of being designated by an appellation 
ceeding tcoen "the name of some sete: 
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[O64 ‘npadent knave, who is, or has been, the 
hat we jevier of a party ! The very existence of a 
e, who knive implies the co-existence of a fool ; 
18 firm but, itis the lot of this naticn fo see men of 
and of ogseas well as worth become the instru- 

ments of knavery. The silly ambition of 
‘ing for beng thought to belong to a party has cor- 
- The wupted the hearts of thousands, and nas 
of ¢ made millions instramental in their country’s 
or with wisgrace. From this supremely contemp- 
sequen: ble passion, I hope, Gentlemen, that you 
but, s» wil] prove yourselves to be tree, and in that 
me the hope J remain : 
and $0 Your friend, 
divided Wn. Cosserrt. 
ved by Botley, 27th Oct. 1808. 

pay *.* Mason Hocuan’s interesting pam” 
a nhletis, Tsee, working its way. It must 
viduals, , 4 - : ‘ ’ . 
buried work, and must lead to good. There 
ees are two other pamphlets, which I beg my 
S008, ‘© A LETTER TO THE 












readers to peruse: 
a spirit 
spi 


peate “ Kine, STATING THE INCOMES AND SER- 
be eal “ vices or THE Roya Dukes, &c. &c, 

he And * a Lerver To THE Duke or YorkK, 
valet Nat dando Sin Hew Datry MPLE 34 
Ob! that all England coujd read this last- 


| 
sport 


nnay, 


} } one 


mentioned pamphlet! The author, Mr. 
Tuomas Hacue, manfully puts his name 
bot. J] didnot think that so much bold- 
hess was to be found in the kingdom, 
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uel Wotk, comprising the 

at OF lith of April to the cluse of the Session on 
ry, the 4th of July, 1808, will be ready for de- 
, wery on Saturday next. 

fou 

jat we Mason Carrwricnt, oN THE AFFAIRS 
ose Ol or SPAIN. 

, that Sir,—Praying a trace to personal com- 
pos Piment, let us as honest men continue our 
tj084 eflorts in the cause of human freedom, 
] of persuaded that such efforts will in some way 
n the and at some time prove serviceable io man- 
i Kind, although they should not immediately 
rt succeed It has been well said, that he 
nyo who causes two blades of grass to grow 
rs 0 where only one grew before, 1s a benefactor 
att '0 the public ; and the same may doubiless 


be said of him who either produces or 
“sseminates political truth. Although our 
Ooservations shall at this time refer to the 
“ise of Spain, yet, as before observed, 
they may not be unserviceable to our own 
Country, since the cause of liberty is now 
Common to both; and the very same re- 
forms, which are necessary to the salvation 
of ihe qne, are no less necessary, although 
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the necessity may not to the vulgar eye be 
uite so obvious, to the other. 

That the present contest in Spain is not, 
as some had imagined, a*mere war of priests 
and court nobles, who desire only to expel 
the French, as their rivals in despotism, 
that their own power and that of the crown 
may be restored in their full extent, as exe 
ercised prior to the ijate events, without any 
thought of recovering the national liberties, 
we have new, in the oath of the deputies, 
on opening the supreme national junta, no 
slight evidence That oath, if we may 
take it to mean what it says,—and [ cannot 
have the slightest suspicion of thecontrary— 
indeed, contains in it every thing which 
patriofism can wish. Knowing how 
passionately the people are devoted to the 
religion of their ancestors, as well as. the 
opinioa which, in that particular, they 
entertain of the French, the preservation of 
their religion is very properly made the first 
object of the « Conscious likewise of 
the strong attachmeni o! the people to their 
native princes, of their universa! detestation 
of the attempt to force on them a new 
dynasty, and the excess of indimnation felt 
by all Spain at the perfidy of Buonaparte, 
and at his wickedness in making wir npon 
them in a cause the most infamous, they 
would have been bad politicians had they 
not, independent of any sense of duty, 
concurred in the cheice which the nation 
with one voice ha? made of Ferdinand VII. 
and in their predilection for a ** succession 
in the reigning family ;” that, whatever 
might betal Ferdinand and the rest who 
are in the power of the tyrant, there might 
be no want of an abject around which the 
vation might rally. 

Having very wisely laid these founda- 
tions of union and effthusiasm in defenee 
of their country, they then shew their ad- 
herence to the tamily of their choice is to 
be no bar to whatever reformations of 
their government, and whatever future li- 
mitations of the regal power, experience 
inay have shewn them to be necessary; for 
they bind themselves uncer the most so- 
lemn of all sanctions to the duties of pa 
triotism, ‘They swear that they * will pro- 
moie the preservation of the rights and 
privileges, the laws and usages”’ of their 
country ; ‘* and finally, that they will pros 
mote every thing conducive te the general 
welfare and happiness of the kingdom, and 
the amelioration of its customs.” After 
thus swearing, they farther pronounce oa 
themselves a solemn imprecation, in caso 
they shall not act up to what they have 
sworn ; for, as a response to the officiating 
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prelate, who says: ‘If you do so, God he 
your helper ; and if not, may he punish 
you, as one who has taken his holy name 
in vain,” they, on their part, say ‘© Amen.” 

In this most rational oath of allegiance, 
we are reminded of the ancient oath of the 
Arragonese, who in return for protection 
promised allegiance, ‘* but if not, net.” 
The present oath, however, is a happy 
improvement on that model ; for the junta 
now expressly swear allegiance to the liber- 
ties of their country, as well as to their 
prince. While they promise to ‘* defend 
their king, his rights and sovereignty,’ they 
also unequivocally swear to perform the 
duties of patriot reformers. Can the triends 
of human liberty and good government 
wish for more ? And this oath, so difterent 
from the fabrications of statesmen under 
court influence, niust, as | conceive, have 
beeu privately drawn up and agreed on by 
the members of the junta themselves ; for 
itis not to be believed that any oath, of 
which they were previously ignorant, 
could have been proposed to them ; nor was 
there in existence any power capable of 
dictating what thev were not: disposed to 
adopt. In this view of the matter, the 
exceiience and value of this oath rise in our 
estimation; it is not an ordinary ojficial 
oath, taken as a thing of course; it is nut 
the invention of A, tobe sworn to by B; 
but is an oath first drawn up, and then 
volantarily taken by the same men ; who, 
had they not been determined to have ac- 
quitted themselves as real reformers, would 
have put together a very different form of 
words. I shall conclude these observations 
on the oath of the Spanish jonta, with an 
ardent wish that the English privy council, 
and members of both houses of parliament, 
would, by a like solemnity, bind themselves 
to the duties of state reformation. 

This Spanish eath is in its own nature 
an iuvitation to discussions and communica- 
tions on the science of government, for 
men who swear ‘ they will promote’ every 
thing conducive to the general welfare and 
happiness of the kingdom, and the amelio- 
ration of jts customs,”’ do in fact, by the 
publication of their oath, seek the aid of 
guch as are like-minded. Such 
are the last to arrogate to themselves 
omniscience, and ever the most ready to 
receive information. They are aware that 


Statesmen 


he must have little knowledge of Slatesmen, 
who does not discover that the most ac- 
complished among them frequently needs 
the sid of men of very inferior c#pacities 
and attainments; as the greatest warriors 
derive services essential to the prosecution 
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Spain, 
of their designs from the men of ¢ 
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their staff, as well as even hoy rs 
missaries, and such like. 
When, indeed, we reflect on the dic. 
advantages under which, ever since the re; n 
of Philip the 2d, the science of government 
must have been studied InSpain, andthe ne. 
culiar advantages which since the same ae 
our own more fortunate country has com. 
paratively enjoyed, it may reasonably be 
imagined, that the most enlightened patrints 
of Spain have already studied politics in the 
English school, and will cast a not unwilling 
eye on what may now issue from the Eno. 
lish press, that shall be applicable to the 
work they bave ii hand. Should they not 
find themselves instructed, a sy mpathy of 
sentiment, and a desire to serve them mow, 
at least, be causes of complacency, and 
cements of the alliance now subsisting be- 
taveen the two nations. 
Having, Sir, in my late letters, touched on 
the fundamentals of a free and sound govern- 
ment, namely, the militia and a legislative 
representation, it is time we advert to the 
execative. In treating on this branch of a 
government, we shall have considerable pre- 
From causes too ob- 
vious to need specifying, we know that on 
this topic more than any other, not evea 
excepting religion, pains have been tak 
to establish erroneous and even absurd creeds, 
} 
, I 


COM}. 


and to fortify thase creeds by mystery, b:- 
gotry, corruption, and terror. Hence the 
alniost universal despotism af governments, 
and the infinity of human calamite 
diate cause! But he who, in the extraordin’y 
convulsions of our day, convulsions by whic 
both hemispheres have been shaken, 406 
by which Europe from one extremity to We 
other is at this moment violently agita'ed,— 
he, I siv, who in these convulsions Gos! 
perceive political light breaking in upon the 
human mind, for correcting past error © 
the subject of executive government, must 
have little profited from experience oF T 
flection. . 
That sometiving radically unnatural, 2% 
in the highest degree adverse to the wu 
some regimen which is necessary to “ 
Plitical health and happiness of nations, © 
(Gave found in their executive governmen'’, © 
a broad fact to which all history bears _ 
mony. But it isa fact of a more peculial * 
ture, that, on taking a survey of the reig0'"> 
families inEurope within the last halfcenttrs, 
it atfords a sort of presumption, especial'y 
when coupled with the above-mentione? 
convulsions, that Providence has for so 
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| time past been preparing the ham 
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for g salutary change of opinion on the sub- 
ant of elt government. Nor have 
a heen less instructed as to the necessity 
fsach an improvement, from the actual 
ncnal of thrones which th “- convulsions 
hove alread ‘produced, and the means em- 
a d. We may therefore hope the time is 


ng nigh, when, notwithstanding the 
eforts of even a Napoleon to keep alive an 
mmpous imposture, we shall hear no more 
of any thing mysterious about the oifce, or 
sacred * about the person, of any chief ma 
gistrate of whatever cen omination ; but that 
their commissions and their duties wi!l every- 
where become subjects of sober reasoning, 
and honest regulation, in like manner as 
those of all inferior officers, and thereby 
rendered subservient to the welfare of nations. 
Jt may contribute to this end if we establish 
correct ideas on the nature of sovereignty, 
ihe diferent species of which, although 
presentiig themselves to our 
ate not ia the habit of distin- 


ul 


r }! ’ 
perpetualiy 
minds, we 


wey hing, 
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The word sovereignty has three separate 
sicnifications ; and “although, for reasons 
suthciently obvious, sovereignty is for the 
most part ascribed solely to the executive 
magistrate, yet, by a little attention to the 
nature of thimgs, it: will soon appear. that 
ihe sovereignty of the chief magistrate, is 
the most inferior of the three species we 
cesignate by that term. It is observed by 
Locke that ‘* there can be but one supreme 
newer, to which all the rest are, and must 
be subservient; yet the legislative being ouly 
a fiduciary power, to act for ceriain ends, 
there remains still in the people a supreme 
power to remove or alter tue legislative, 
“en they find the legislative act contrary to 
‘he trust reposed in them "+ Here, then, 
“e see two of the three species of sovereign- 
'v; one active, the other, except in elec- 
ns = on extraordinary occasions, qui- 
; the one derivative, the other origin: il; 
'Né one limited, the other by natare bound- 
“ss; a fiduciary or vicarious sovereignty 
ms, conferred upon, and entrusted to, that 
ative which the will and pleasure of the 
Nation have created for its own service and 
eneht; while the or ily underived, absolute, 
proper sovereignty is that which is, and 
must be, inherent in the people. 


* ‘Th en steal is objected to only when 
*perstitiously or absurdly or servile ly ap- 
plied From wrong or violence of every 
kind, ey ery man’s person is as sacred as that 
OS anyother. 4; ‘violability of person, is a 








here political ipvention, unconvected with 
®Dy superstitions fancy, 


Tt On Goverament, B. 2. C. 13. 
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I say proper sovereignty, because it is in 
fact the only one which in strict propriety is 
entitled to that appellation ; for in the nature 
ot things there cannot be two supremes ; 
the cause and the eiject, the parent and the 
offspring, the fountain and the stream, can- 
not be one and the same, nor can we but 
understand which of 
only thr 
human language that in our speech the three 
have been confounded ; 


these respectively is 


species of sovereignty 


iS In practice it has also, to the misfortune 


of mankind, been generally found, that 
even the third, last, and inferior of the 
three, has monopolized all power. In this, 


I say, there is something radically unnatural: 
and the order ot political 
subverted, we must not b 
despotism and calamity with w nicl h human 
society is but too generally delu or red. Had 
the science of government been as open to 
discussion as phys c, astroiomy, or che 
mistry, and had such rewards and honours 
awaited those irged the 


nature 1s 
the 


when 
» wei thant d at 


who had therein enla 


spuere of human knowleage by their 
discoveries, as the suffrages.of mankind 
have conferred on a Harvey, a New- 
ton, and*a Davy, the condition of nations 
would ere now have been. infinitely more 
happy than it is; and the activity and 
energies of mankind would have had a 


better direction than in mutual slaughter, 
for seating on thrones the pests of the hu- 
In the government 


nations 


sclence of 
are in the darkest 


man race, 
the generality of 
and even the gener. 
men in mere Indeed, considering 
the comparatively siall progress made in 
this science, which, by the way, 1s to mar- 
kind more important than any other (for r- 
ligion, as a revelation from the Deity, I do 
not call a science) it would be presumptuous 
co npleie 


ignorance, lity of states. 


Infancy. 


in any man pretend to be a 
master; but still there are probably some 
few in different nations who have studied it 


sbwracte: Ny, and who might be able, if op- 
portunities invited, to introduce valuable im- 
proveme nis 

Jt is not my intention to undervalue, but 
to make a right estimate of, the political 
knowledge of statesmen; and H we 
consider the general motives of action, and 
how little hope a real political reformer can 
entertain of ever being admitted into a poli- 
tical party, much less of arriving at state 
advancement, it will not perbaps be un- 
charitable to remark of statesmen, as Mr. 
Tooke, upon his trial in 1794, ebserved of 
the lawyers. As these, accord: ng to that 
gentleman, studied only those parts of the 
la w, by which they were to shine in West- 
minsier Hal! and get their wealth ; so the 


ugh the poverty of 
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others may, too generally, be thought to 
study only those parts of government and 
state policy, by which they are to make a 
figure in courts, camps, or senates, and work 
their way to high oilices in the state. Un- 
dera government ina state of such purity 
and vigour, as to make patriotism of in 
trinsic value to the individual, by raising hina 
to distinction, the science of government 
will be properly studied, for preserving the 
Jaws and liberties of the peo)le, and. ad- 
vancing the true glory of the state; but 
when corruption has found its way into the 
Jegislaiure, and faction and favouritism are 
the high roads to power or to honour, to 
seats tn a cabinet orthe command of armies, 
all knowledge of the true principles and 
ends of government will go to decay, and 
statesmen become subtle and expert only in 
those parts of knowledge by which they can 
come in for a share of ‘the power and spoil 

f their coyntry; and a resistance of all 
reformation will becgme a conspicuous part 
of their policy. 

But let us return to the affairs of Spain. 
Considering the condition of her government 
for nearly three centuries past, it would be 
miraculous, indeed, were her supreme junt3 
composed of none but men, who by their 
previous studies, had completely qualified 
theniselves for state reformerg: but we may 
hope, that. in the present exigency, men in 
general of talents and integrity have been 
chosen ; and we have grounds for believing 
that some among them are highly enlighten- 
¢iand of the most patriotic sen{iments. It 
is to the influence of these eminent indivi- 
duals, Spain must chiefly Jook for salvation. 
The Junta are to Spain, what the original 
Congress was to America, and the first Na- 
tional Assembly to France, ‘To both, they 
may look back with advantage, and tn the 
present temper of the Spanish mind we 
may safely conclude, they will have no great 
predeliction for improperly following French 
examples, Perhaps they may see a closer 
parallel to their own case, in the Conven- 
tion H’arliament of England, which had at 
once to supply a vacancy in the throne, oc- 
casioned by the abdication of James, and to 
restore the government by a substantial re- 
formation, trom despotism to constitutional 
freedom. But if that way they should cast 
their eyes, I trust they will not enly review 
that boasted era in our annals, but likewise 
our subsequent history, and therein see what 
hey bave to avoid. 

Although the junta has not in it the pro- 
ger character, cither of a legislature, or an 
wxcculive power, yet, from the necessities of 
the case, and on the authority of the general 
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voice in its favour, it mast, pro tempore 
assume the functions .of both ; and thers 
should, seem to be nothing in the way , ity 
proposing to the Spanish nation a ¢, nstito. 
tion of great perfection. In proportion 
in that particular, it should aim at simplicity 
it would probably succeed. Perhaps ‘ 
would be advisable to confine its interfe. 
rence to that evd, to three objects, namely 
the militia, the legislature, and the exe . 
tive pover ; leaving all else to be the work 
of subsequent legislation. As the imme. 
diate end of a constitution is to preserve the 
liberties of a nation, should those three 
powers be clearly defined in writing, adopt. 
ed, and introduced in practice according ty 
the written modc!, all that would be aciuz). 
ly necessary as dhe fundamentals of a con. 
sitiution should seem to be proyided, |r 
might still be highly expedient, as svon as the 
legislature should commence its functions, 
that a declaration of rights, after the mn- 
ner of our Magna Charta and Bill of Rights, 
should, as the very first of ils acts, and wii) 
peculiar solemnity, be passed as a fundamen- 
tal law. [Every means ought then to be 
adopted, by periodical readings in all cours 
of justice, places of worghip, and seminaries 
of education ; by the annual oaths ot al 
Jegislators and magistrates; and other s- 
lemnities ; that such fundamental jaw show 
be impressed upon the mind of the whole 
nation, that they might understand their po- 
litical rights : nor ought such a fundamental 
law to be capable of the smallest alteratios, 
by a decision of any less number than three- 
fourths of the legislature. pyle 

Possibly, Sir, many of your English reac 
ers may not at once perceive the suffices’) 
of such a constitution, as above-mentione:, 
for the security of a yation’s liberties. be! 
they can accede to such an opinion, ! ¥ 
perbaps be necessary they should acq': 
correct ideas of what the militia, au¢ " 
legislature of their owh country, accore's 
to its genuine constitution, eught to bes & 
well as more constitutional notions © 
proper office and powers of an Englis! k “4 
than are to be derived from the slavise { 
trines introduced with the Bastard of a 
mandy, who, with no better title f0 { 
throne of England than Joseph ee 
has to that of Spain, unhappily en . 
in establishing his dynasty, as well as 10° : 
ministering poisons to both our ee ag 
and our law, from the effects of whien AY 
have not to this day wholly reco” 
In addition to what I have already sai¢ at of 
letters which appeared in your ae - 
the 17th of Sept. and Ist of this et : 
the subject of a militia, and have 1a! 
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the Aogis, let it be observed that were it 
nossible in Spain to arm even a greater pro- 
r ; . 

ortion of men than would be armed in Eng 
on restoring the proper English militia, 
osse comitatus, it ought to be done. 


land 


or Pp 


he arms ofa state monopolized by,a govern- 
ment, affect to see danger to the public 
ace in a nation’s being armed in tranquil 
times. Now these sagacious persons should 
be called upon to say, what ought to be done 
jor securing the public peace, provided no 
weapons of auy kind had ever been invented. 
If, in consequence of weapons being known 
to mankind, a monopoly of them in the 
hands of a government ought to be establishe 
ed, and it were fit that 49 men of every 50, 
or 09 of every 100 should be disarmed; then 
it must follow, that if no kind of weapon 
had ever been invented, a like proportion, 
that is, 49 in every 50, or Q9 in every 100, 
ought, in some way or other, to be crippled, 
or, at least, denied the use of a limb, by 
amputating a leg or an arm, to render them 
harmless If Spain is to be with a high 
hand defended, and Eurape delivered, such 
absurdities ought to be treated with scorn, 
and liberty and arms every where preached. 
Rightly understood, they are the political 
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christianity by which alone nations can be 
po.itically saved, 

We have only to go back to the times 
when the Saxons, Goths, and Vandais, es- 
tablished themselves in England and in 


Spain, to understand the simplicity of their | 


sysiem, and the perfect freedom of their 
government. ‘* They followed the chief- 
tan who led them forth in quest of new 
settlements, not by constraint, but from 
choice ; nat as soldiers whom he could order 
to march, but as volunteers who offered to 
accompany him. They considered their 
conquests as a common property, in which 
ail had a title to share, as all had contributed 
to acquire them.” * A whole nation, in its 
emigration, was.an army ; jn its settlement, 
amilltia, It originally elected all its magis- 
trates, pot excepting the king. I cite not 
these things to prove a right to liberty, for 
that right is inherent in man; but to shew 
the simple means of its preservation. In a 
nation which is at the same time a rightly or- 
ganized militia, there can, be no tyranny. 
It is only as a people depart from the simpli- 
city of nature, as they relax in attention 
to essentials, as they allow the eloquence 
of the ambitious to lay asleep their own com- 
mon sense, and as false brethren, availing 
themselves of circumstances, first steal into 





ee 


* Rob. Hist, Ch, V, L. 12. 
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permanent, then hereditary power, that ty» 
ranny by degrees gets established. 

The warlike ancestors of the modern Eu- 
ropeans, not scientifically understanding the 
value of their own customs and institutions, 


come, and especially those who desire tq see | were gradually robbed of them, one by one, 


by men who, instead of the thrones they 
ascended, ought, for the most part, to have 
been elevated on gibbets. The martial ge« 
nius of the governments spoken of, very ear- 
ly degenerated jn all parts of the continent 
into a feudal system ; while for a few ages 
this curse was warded off from England by 
the unrivalled institutions of Alfred. His 
intuitive genius fully comprehending the ex- 
cellence of the simple constitution of the 
Saxons, and his exalted virtue disposing him 
to perpetuate it, he wag to the end of his 
life indefatigable in his endeavours thereto. 


His organization, for police and defence, of - 


all men from 15 to 60 years of age, asa 
militia (afterwards called posse comitatus), 
as well as his exertions for perfecting the ad- 
mipistration of justice, and preserving im 
full purity the trial by jury, would alone 
have immortalized his memory; which, 
however, is endeared to us by every other 
¢xcellence that could enter into the compo- 
sition of amanora king. As the, almast 
miraculous change, from ruin, anarchy and 
horrors, of every kind, to prosperity, ordér 


| and happiness, which he effected, has placed 


} 


| 
| 











him above all other legislators ; and as the 
liberties he aimed to preserve were common 
to the Goths and Vandals who settled in 
Spain, as well as to our Saxon ancestors, the 
Spanish junta cannot do better than to follow 
such an example, while endeavouring to re- 


| store the prosperity of their country. 


With respect to her future legislature, in 
which Spain, independent of the inherent 
right to freedom which is common to all 
men, inherits constitutional principles simi- 
lar to our own, the same simplicity, if she 
would preserve her future government from 
corruption, and perpetuate as well her li- 
berties as her martial renown, as respects a 
proper militia, ought to be strictly observed, 
in the constitution of her legislature. Jus- 
tice requires that representation shall have 
all practical equality. ‘The independence of 
representatives depends upon the freedom 
and purity of elections. To these ends, each 
elective body ought to be numerous, and the 
delegated power of short duration. To these 
securities, in my own judgment, it would be 
advantageous to add the ballot. I am awave 
of the common objections, which I allow to 
be weighty; but I think they are outweigh. 
ed by the arguments on the other side. 

Having proved that, in strictness of speech, 
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the only proper sovereignty of a state is in 
the people, although, except in elections 
sud on extraordinary occasions, it is quies- 
cet, we are here more particularly called 
upon to support this doctrine, as well as to 
shew a most important principle thence re- 
Feeling, as I have elsewhere re- 
marked, that a people free and not sovereign 
is a contradiction in terms, Jet it be asked, 
how it has happened that any free nation 
could ever lose sight of a principle so clear, 
as that of its own sovereignty ?—In the pure 
democracies, as Athens tor instance, where 
the people in their own persons made the 
laws, the principe never conid for a mo- 
meut be Are the English, then, 


, 
suiting, 


doubt ed. 


(supposing them in the full enjoyment of 
their constitution) less free than the Atheni- 


aus, merely because, by reason of the extent 


of their country, they make !aws, not in 
person, but by deputation? ‘This, howe- 
ver, has been the principal circumstance 
which has brought the people's sovereignty 
into doubt.’ That doubt was of course streneth- 
ened by ibe powers of the first magistrate 
for carryi 


i 
1}. 
ij 


ng all law into execution being visi- 
e vulgar eye, and, in our owncountry, 
tue faise notion of a proper sovereignty re- 
siding im the person ot the chief magistrate, 
was but too prevalent, in consequence of the 
successful usurpations and the tyrannical pre- 
teasionsof our Norman kings, and the servile 
gabble of lawyers who atfected to derive not 
only all property, but human rights of every 
kind from the throne as the sole fountain; a 
as absurd as it lam 

Sir, of the cavils which special 
adversaries of our liberties may 
start against tise doctrine of a proper sove- 
reignty being inherent in the people, be- 
cause of the share in m iking ef our laws, 
which is enjoyed by the peers and the king ; 
and shall not stop to say more than a few 
words in answer to this supposed objection. 
‘Lhe peers, I presume, are a part of the na- 
ton, subject to the same general laws, and 


partaking of the same common liberties ; 


1) 
bie t ) 


ST) (red) , Dive a 
conceit IS Gdetestabie. 


") are 
«Gv ails 


, di racy 
}?'e MINS 


the king himself is likewise subject to the 
law; and the share he holds in the govern- 
ment is the creature of the law. The ex- 
ception, therefore, if there be one, is too 
insignificant to affect the great principle 
laid down. As to precedents ; all precedents 
against the principles of justice and reason, 
or the rights of nature, are to be held in 
abhorrence or coniempt, us their wickedness 
or their folly shall must predominate. 

if, then, the proper sovereignty of every 


free state be necessarily inherent in the peo- 

pre, it will follow that the Spanish jwnta 

have been pertecily correct, and have ma- 
‘ 
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| considered as rank treason. 





nifested their wisdom as well as their Virive 
in having in effect sworn, as I remarle.’ 
allegiance to the liberties of their ¢ 
It will also follow that here also ovein 
eminently to attach the pnins and pe: 
against HIGH TREASON. « Tres. 
says Selden, ‘* at first concerned n 
‘** acted against the NATION; aftery. 
“‘ it reached to matters acted against 
‘“* king; now it reacheth even to the \ 
‘* thoughts and imaginations of the hy 
Now, the people's sovereignty has two} 
of ordinary exercise, representative and per. 
sonal ; that is to say, in legislation and | 
other parhamentary proceedings ihe pnp/. 
act by their representatives, as an individua) 
acts through his attornev or his steward; 
but in the election of those represeniatives 
their sovereignty is personally excreisea, 
And as a nation’s sovereignty and liberty are 
inseparable, even in idea, it is evident that, 
whether we contemplate an attempt to de- 
stroy one or the other, we must pronounce 
it, in the words of Lord Chief Justice Lyre, 
in 1794, ‘* the greatest of all treasons.” 
This sentiment was strongly felt by the holy 
junta of Spain, in their struggle against 
Charles V, near three centuries ago, when 
they made it an article in their celebrated 
Remonstrance, quoted in my last letter (Re- 
gister Oct. 1) *‘ that no member of the 
Cortes shall receive an office or pension trom 
the king, either for himself or for any ol 
bis family, under pain of death, and con- 
fiscation of his goods;’’ for such conduct 
in a representative of the people they plain) 
And this in 
principle is closely allied to the law of Athens 
mentioned by Blackstone (I. 171) who says: 
** In a democracy there can be no exercire 
of sovereignty but by suffrage, which is ihe 
declaration of the people’s will. Ia all ae- 
mocracies therefore it is of the utmost 1m 
portance to regulate by whom, and in eur 
manner, the suftrages are to be given. Aug 
the Athenians were so justly jealous of this 
prerogative, that a stranger, who interfere? 
in the assemblies of the people, was pave 
ed by their laws with death ; because su - 
a man was esteemed guilty ot HIGH 
TREASON, by usurping those rights po 0 
vervignty, to which he had no title. In £ng- 
land, where the people do net debate 1D @ a 
lective body but by representation, _ 
exercise of this sovereignty consists 'P nd 
cheice of representatives.” The <r 
commentator is not here so correct 2s ust? : 
for the people, who, he grants, debate by TP" 
sentation, and who of course make law's J 
representation, which is indisputably = a 
of sovereignty, are nat’ in this pase 
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| ysidered as pes their sove- } 
oe . which he seems to coufine to mere | 
‘o: whereas the exercise of that so- | 
nty is of two kinds, as already no- | 
en | 
Cine of the main causes ef confusion in | 


f eignty has arisen from an 


ideas of sovet 
clish chief magistrate having a share in 
whereas it by no means follows, 
he who is appoinred to execnte the 
making of 


9 


is shall have any share in the : 
». According te my recoilection, these 
tions are kept eee! we ‘in the 


rican States, whether viewed separate- 
,unIOoNn. 
. . | 
fhis will probably be a serious question 


th the Spanish junta. Although they 
ve not, indeed, im their oath used the 
word literty, yet the least enlightened of 
that assembly must know, that withont li- 
herty the nation cannot enjoy its ‘* rights,” | 
the preservation of which they have sworn 

) promote; neither without liberty, as 
ae evident, can ‘* the general welfare 
rnd happiness of the kingdom ” be promot- 


a, and it makes part also of their oath to | 


‘ promote every thing conducive” to those | 
ends. Whatever modifications or limita- | 
j 


F tions, therefore, of the executive authority 


they shall believe to be for the public good, 
‘ey are indeed bound by their oath to | 
adopt; and when we consider the person | 
and the family to whom they have pledged 
‘mselves to adhere, and that, to say no- 
of the despised Charles, Ferdinand | 
ithe two next in succession are in a c: ap- | 
tvity, from which they can never hope to | 
e then released, we must suppose their | 
ioice to have been influenced, not by oe 
want they bad of their abilities, or their | 
tues; not by any necessity for hastily fil- | 
‘ug avacant throne; but as in fact a matter 
of no other importance than its merely fal+ | 
ing in with the ignorant prejudices of the | 


| mal ititude, who are not enlightened on the 


subject of civil liberty or in the science of 
covernment, 
_ They know that, for the preservation of | 
Libs ‘ly, if is necessary that even the most | 
‘imited king-shallbe incapable of acting. by 
sown w il. or otherwise than through mi- 
ters who are to be responsibie for | 
‘ach of his political acts, except merely 
'@ choice of those agents; for, as it has 
veen said before, it is not at all neces- 
‘ary that he should have any share in legisia- 
tion : ; and. perhaps the better opi nion's, that 
0 his persoa the two powers ‘of making the 
lw and executing the law should never mee t. 
Montesquie: " declares that “* when the legis- 
lative an! executive powers are united in 


‘¢ 


| 
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“ the same person, or in the same body of 
“* magistrates, there can be no liberty.” * 


is maintains, not alto. 


Bot he = afterwar 
gether consistently with this aphorism, 


‘€ that the exec 


‘¢ share in the legislature by the power of 


itive power ought to havea 
‘* rejecting.” Bat ashe wroteunder an abso. 
late monarchy which he wished to amelio- 
rate, and probably thought a panegyric on 

England was going as far 
as was prudent; and as in this exception to 
his own general rule the people of Ene lish 
America, when they separated from the pa- 
rent state, did not think proper to follow 


. sty 7 +f 
the government of 


the dpa ay fight patriots to 


him, it remains for 
ide for themselves, 

It is also become a maxin, that the pere 
e shail be in« 
accompa 


} ‘ 
son of the executive Magistrat 


violable: but, anless it be 
nied with all the advantages of a true rese 
ponsibility in the ministers of such magis« 
} r reguivae 

lent for grauting this extraordinary privilege, 
the contract is broken, and itisthen a maxim 
of absurdity, and full of mischief. Wher 
ministerial responsibility is not practically 
experienced and certain, the inviolability of 
the magistrate becomes a snare to his inno 
cence, tempting him to all sorts of chicane 
and corruption for unduly iniluencing the 
legislature, and for making the pretended 
responsibility of his munister a subject of 
his andtheir derision. This once accom- 
plished, then, under forms the most sacred 
to freedom, a despotism the most absolute 
may be rivetted on the necks of a people. 
It is to be hoped, ther ‘fore, the Spanish re- 
formers will exert their utmost vigilance to 
prevent so dreadiul an evil, and prove to the 
world that they kno v how to encounter cor- 
rapt inflaen ‘eas well asarbitrary prerogative, 
An inviolable personage and one who is in- 
capable of a public act beyond the appoint- 
ment of his ministers who are to be the real 
responsible parities, is in a mysterious con- 
ditioa which puts one in mind of the Grand 
Lama of Thibet, and seems indeed border- 
ing upon the state of an imaginary being. 
If the Spaniards shall act upon theser ideas, 
and if their securities fora practice corres- 
pondent tosuch a sheory can be rendered 
ectual, then indeed, whether a king of 
Spain shall be on a throne at Madrid, of 
captive in a French castle, will, as to affairs 
in Spain, make no essential difference.’ A 
council or junta of men who are to be res- 
nonsible for their own advice and their own 
acts a$ executive ministers, may serve the 
turn; especially if a regent be placed ag 
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their head, for having a leading direction in 
affairsof state, and with authority of ap- 
pointment and dismission, for keeping such 
council to their duty. | 

If, in the present state of things, the su- 
preme junta should, in the first instance, ap 
point such aceuncil, fo consist of as many 
members as there are departments Of state, 
and elect a regent, to hold his office until 
he might be confirmed or superseded by a 
national Jegislature ; and shonld themselves 


exercise in the interim all the functions of 


such legislature, the happiest results might 
be expected. But ought a regent himself, 
who is to represent an absent king, to be in 
his person, like the king he represents, in- 
violable and unrespensible ? Here is another 
delicate and perhaps difficult question. For 
overcoming this and all such difficulties, it 
isto be hopedthe junta will begin their great 
work at the right end, and proceed accor- 
ding to the orderof nature, doing completely 
what they do atall. Letthem inthe first 
instance organize a perfect militia. Then 


let them constitute a legislature on a model 


dictated by the principles of liberty. In or- 
dering the elections of the people, they will 
then find the previous organization of the 
militia and the enrolments of the people to 
that end, if weil contrived, of incalculable 
use towards a free choice of representatives, 
and attended with such dispatch and perfec- 
tion, that the elections throughout all Spain 
may be completed at any time in six hours 
ct less. Let them bat carry into execution 
these fundamentals, and with the necessary 
foresight for the permanence of their work ; 
then all difficulties touching an executive 
power will vanish, and they may easily make 
their kings inoflensive while they make in- 
violable, conditions which doubtless ought to 
go hand in hand. 

But it may be worth their while to consi- 
der, whether aregency may not be now so 
modelled, as to make with advantage a per- 
manent part of executive government, even 
when they may see a king of “‘ the reigning 
‘* family" again seated on the throne ; an 
event apparently at a considerable distance. 
The great, when placed in dignified and lu- 
crative offices of any kind, are generally con- 
tent with the trappings and the emoluments, 
while the real duties are done by their depu- 
ties. Even kings are very subject thas to 
administer a government in the person of a 
favourite; and with this disadvantage, that 
the depury is not always selected for his ho- 
pesty or fitness to govern. Possibly, there- 
fore, when the fundamenials of the state 
should have been taken care of as suggested, 


i} right preve no inconvenient practice, to | 
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| have at all times an able deputy to an here. 

tary chief magistrate, chosen for a conven'- 
ent term of years by the legislature. some- 
what in the same manner as 4 President js 
elected by the federal legislature of Auierica, 
While there should be no king, or iter: 
king’s illness, or minority, or infirmity of 
any kind, the regent could entirely supply 
his place ; or if a king were preserit and co. 
pable of appearing, to hirn might be resigned 
the throne, the caitopy, the regalia of every 
kind, with all the pride, pomp, and cit. 
cumstance of royalty, while in the perform. 
ance of all acts of state, hé should be at. 
tended by his députy,.who should not only 
be the mouth-piece of his royal principal, 
but with responsitility. What the incon- 
veniences of such a practice might be, | do 
not foresee ; but v.sious advantages are ob- 
vious. The defective education of hered- 
tary princes, their vices or imbecilities would 
no longer, as it should seem, affect the des- 
tiny of nations, or entai! on them the greatest 
calamities. In respect of talents and virtues, 
for beneficial government, the probability 
would be infinitely greater, that they should 
be found in a regent so to beelected, than in 
ene born to a throne. The arguments against 
elective kings I know would be applied 
against such an elective regent; but unti! 
the objectors should shew me in the former 
constitution of Poland, or any other elective 
monarchy, the same securities for a peaceful 
election, where real freedom was enjoy, 
and where real merit was sure of a prefer 
ence, as I shall be able to shew would be in 
case in the election now proposed, 1 shall 
continue to think the suggestion deserves the 
serious consideration of the Spanish junta; 
who now have to act for a nation that hes 
groaned under three centuries of hered:ta'y 
despotism. And notwithstanding, Sir, you 
objections to Mr. Jefferson, I must pec 
think that the usual declamation against eet 
tive kingdoms has lost much of its force, 
since the sovereign of so great a country * 
} North America has now so peaceably, and, 
upon the whole, so very beneficially, ‘ 
above thirty years, been raised to suprem® 
power by the suffrages of the people he ¥* 
to govern ; undera system which secms ‘° 
exclude the possibility of placing the '\™ 
of government in the hands of a man w''™ 
out experience, an honourable character, *” 
the reputation of ability. 


I am Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. Cartwaicht 





a 


Enfield, Oct. 18, 1808. 
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pPATION OF THE CROWN OF SPAIN, AND 
MEANS ADOPTED BY THE ENPEROR 
IT INTO EX- 
CEVALLOS, 


THE 


op THE FRENCH 10 CARRY 


BY DON PEDRO 


ECOTION : 
FIRST SECRETARY OF STATE AND DIS 
paTCHES TO His CATHOLIC MAJESTY, 


FERDINAND VII (Continued trom p. 072.) 
Will your majesty perm it me toremind you, 
that no alarm need have been given by troops 
tering as friends and allies, but on the con- 
rary, that it ought to inspire additional 
coutilence ? Your majesty will likewise 
permit me to observe, that the orders given 
by your majesty, were for a journey “with 
the royal family to Seville, and the troops 
were to keep open that road. There was 
9 person who was not persuaded that this 
was for the transport of your majesty and 
the royal family to America. Your majesty 
also ) published a decree to quiet the minds of 
your subjects in this particular; but as all 
preparations were made, and ft was mani- 
fs seen, that the coast of Andalusia was 
to see the ‘royal family assembled, despair 
took possession of the public mind, and the 
movement of Aranjuez was the consequence. 
The part I took in it your majesty knows, 
which was no other than by your command, 
to go to protect from the fury of the people 
the object of their hatred, because he was 
believed to be the proposer of the journey. 
—Let your majesty ask the emperor of the 
French, and his imperial majesty will no 
doubt tell you what he said to me in a letter 
that he wrote to me at Vittoria, viz. that the 
motive of his imperial and royal majesty 
was, to induce your majesty to make some 
reforms, and to separate’ from your person 
the prince of Peace, whose influence was 
the cause of every calamity. —The universal 
tisfaction that his arrest produced through- 
out the whole nation, is an evident proof of 
‘truth of what the emperor declared. As 
‘othe rest, your majesty is the best witness 
that in the midst of the commotion at Aran- 
juez, not a word was whispered against 
your majesty, nor against the person of any 
ne of the royal fami ly ; on the contrary, 
they applauded your majesty with the great- 
‘st demonstrations of joy, and professions 
of fidelity to you raugust person. On this 
‘count, the abdication of the throne which 
you made in my favour, surprized every 
body, and myselfamong the rest ; for no- 
body expected it, or w ould have soli cited it. 
our majesty yourself communicated your 
adication to all your ministers, enjoining 
them to. acknowledge me as their natural 
Youc oromanicates d it 
verbally to the diplomatic body, professing 
at your determination proceede “4 from your 
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and that you had before 
determined uppn it. You yourself told it to 
your beloved brother, adding, at the same 
time, that the signature which your majesty 
had put tothe decree of abdication, was the 
happiest trausaction of your life; and tinal- 
ly, your majesty told me pe ‘rsonally three 
days afterwards, that I should pay no attens 
tion to any assertion of the abdication being 
involuntary, inasmuch in every 
respect, free and spontaneous ——My sup- 
posed hatred to Franee in no respect ap- 
peared by my conduct: the contrary will 
appear by my actions, of which I will give 
a rapid narrative.—Your majesty had scarce- 
ly abdicated the crown in my favour, before 
I addressed various letters from Aranjuez to 
the emperor of the French, which are so 
many proofs that my principles, with respect 
to the relations of friendship and strict al- 
liance happily subsisting between the two 
states, were the saine that your majesty had 
inspired me with, and had yourself inviolae 
bly observed. My journey to Madrid was 
one of the strongest proofs that I could give 
to his imperial and roval majesty of the un- 
limited confidence I placed in him, since 
Prince Murat had entered Macrid the day 
before with a great part of his army, and the 
city being garrisoned, it was the same as if 
I had delivered myself into his bands, 
During two days of my residence in the 
capital, I was informed of the particular 
correspondence ot your majesty with the 
emperor of the French, and I found that 
your majesty had rec: ently solicited a princess 
of his family to conacet me with it, and ta 
insure more effectually in this way the neay 
union and alliance which was to subsist be- 
Accommodating my- 
self entirely tothese principles, and to the 
wish of your majesty, I wrote a letter to 
your majesty, requesting the princess in 
marriage.—I sent a deput. ition to Bayosne 
to complime nt, in my name, his imperial 
and royal inajesty. A short time afterwards, 
I induced my beloved brother, the Infant 
Don Carlos, to set off, that he might pay 
his respects to the emperor on the frontiers. 
Not content with this, I myself left Madrid, 
onthe faith of the assurances given me by 
the ambassador. of his imperial majesty, the 
erand duke of Berg, and general Savary, 
who had just arrived from Paris, and who 
intreated an audience to tell me on the part 
of the emperor, that bis imperial majesty 
only expected of me to follow the system 
with regard to France which your majeaty 
adopted ; in which case, the emperor would 
acknowledge me as king of Spain and all 
the rest would be forgotten: Fol of re- 
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liance on these promises, and persuaded that 
] should be met by his imperial majesty, [ 
arrived at this cily ; and on the same day 
that | arrived, verbal propositions were made 
to some of my attendants, quite cifferent 
from those which had been before sug- 
gested, which neitlier my honour, my con- 
nor my would permit me to 
concur in, since the Cortes had sworn me 
to be their prince and lord; nor were 
they consistent with what I had lately 
sworn, when | accepted the crown that 
your majesty abdicated in my favour.—I 
cannot comprehend how aby levers of mine 


. }. 
science, cuit 


could have come into the possession of the 
emperor which prove my hatred against 
France, since [have given so many proofs 
of my triendship towards him, and have 
written nothing to indicate such a disposi- 
tion. —~A copy of the protest had been lately 
shewn me, which your majesty made to the 
emperor, in the nullity of the abdication ; 
and yet, when [ arrived in this city, and 
asked you respecting it, you told me dis- 
tinctly, that the abdication was voluntary, 
although not intended to be permanent. I 
asked you at the sanie time, why you did 
not apprize me of this before it was ex- 
ecuted, and your majesty answered, that 
you did not choose it; from which may be 
inferred, that there was no violence used, 
at least pot by me: it could not be known 
that your majesty intended the 
reins of government: on the contrary, vou 
told me, that you neither would reign, nor 
return into Spain.—In the letter that 1 had 
the honour to put into the hands of your 
majesty on this account, | signified my dis- 
position to renounce the crown in your fa- 
vour, when the Cortes should be convened ; 
and if not convened, when the council and 
deputies of the kingdom should be assem- 
bled ; not because 1 thought this was ne- 
cessary to give effect to the renunciation, 
but because I thought it convenient to avoid 
injurious novelties, whith frequently occa- 
sion divisions and contentions, and to have 
every thing attended to which respected 
your majesty’s dignity, my own honour, 
and the tranquillity of the realm.—If your 
majesty should not choose to reign in per- 
son, 1 will govern in your royal name, or in 
my own; for nobody but myself cau repre- 
sent your person, possessing as I do, in my 
own favour, the decision of the laws, and the 
will of ibe people ; uor can any other person 
have so much interest in their prosperity. — | 
‘To your majesty, 1 repeat again, that in such | 
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circumstances, and under such ¢ 
am ready to accompany your majesty 
Spain, there to make my abdication 4" 
form expressed. In respect | 
majesty has said of not y 
Spain, with tears in my eyes | Luplor, 
by ail that is most sacred in 
earth, that in case you do not choow 


to what . 


SHING tO retry, 


ascend the throve, you will not jens 
a a 
country so long known to you, in which y, 


may choose a situation best suited to y , 
injured health, and where you may enjoy 
greater comforts and tranquillity of wind 
than in any other.— Finally, 1 beg your g 
jesty most affectionately, that you wil] 

riously consider your situation, and that you 
wll reflect on the evil of excluding oul dy- 
nasty forever from the throne of Spain, and 
substituting in its room the Imperial family 
of France. This step we cannot take wit). 
out the express consent ef all the individuals 
who have, or may have, a right to the 
crown ; much less without an equally ex- 
pressed consent of the Spanish people assew- 
bled in Cortes in a place of security ; and 
besides, being now in a foreign country, it 
would be impossible that we could persuade 
any one that we acted freely ; and this con- 
sideration alone would annul whatever we 
might do, and might produce the most fatal 
consequences.— Before I conclude this letter, 
your moyesty will permit me to say, that the 
counsellors, whom your majesty calls per 
fidious, have never advised me to derogale 
from the love, respect, and honour that I 
have always professed to your majesty, 
whose valuable life J pray God to preserve 


‘ 


Se 


to a happy and good old age,—1 cast myscil 


at your majesty’s royal feet, your most Gu 
tiful son,—Ferpinanp.—Bayonne, May 4, 
1808. | 
No. X.—Letler fiom the King to his Futiet 
Charles IV. 

Venerable Father and Lord—I deposited 
in the royal hands of your majesty en te 
Ist current, the renunciation of the crown 
in your javour. I have believed it to 0 
obligatory upon me to-modity the renuncii 
tion by such conditions as were agreeab!¢ “4 
the respect due to your majesty, to the tyan- 
quillity of my dominions, and to tie pr 
servation of my honour and character. I 
is not without great astonishment, tha « 
have seen indignation produced in the girs 
mind of your majesty, by modifications - 
tated by prudence, and called for by ™ 
love that I bear to my subjects. 

(To be continued) 
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